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THE PERIL OF MARTHA WARREN. 


“Good-bye, Martha. I shall be back in three 
days, at the farthest.” 

The hardy White Mountain pioneer, Mark War- 
ren, kissed his young wife, held his four-year-old 
boy to his breast for a moment, and then, shoul- 
dering the sack of corn which was to be converted 
into meal at the rude mill thirty miles away, 
wudged off through the wilderness. 

Martha Warren stood at the door of the log cot- 
tage gazing after the retreating form of her hus- 
pnd. An angle of the dense shrubbery hid him 
from her view, but still she did not return to the 
wlitary kitchen. It looked so dark and lonesome 
there, she shrank from entering; or perhaps the 


where he had the honor of division parade, he be- 
ing the only drummer who brought his drum from 
the field. Upon these facts being reported to the 
War Department by the division commander, 
Willie was presented with the star medal of honor 
by Secretary Stanton, in person. Young John- 
ston’s parents reside in St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
ices dabepipinet Lata 
For the Companion. 
JESSE. 

A few dashes of the driving storm and Jesse 
was wet to the skin, but his saw only went faster, 
faster; as much as to say, ‘You can’t do it!” to 
the bold northwester. The wind took a pull at 
his hat, and would have had it, but Jesse pulled 
at the wet felt, too, glancing up sideways with a 
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nom, sublimity of the view spread out before her, look that vaid, “It's mine and Tl hold on to it.” 

ti held her attention and thrilled her soul with that nesses hia ae pte 0h a 4g: nt i 

of i nameless, unexplained something that we all feel horse! No—the rain and wind couldn’t beat him, 

vat em when standing face to face with the works of God’s Of course they couldn't. His work must be done. 
tent, se hands. Old Farmer Twombly rode along under his 
mt The finest and most satisfactory view of the soaking umbrella, fighting for it with the crazy 
to. White Mountains is that which presents itself from wind, He ‘wondered if the boy didn't know 
cnseanel what is now the town of Bethlehem, on the road enough to go into the house when it rained. He'd 

56. to Littleton and Franconia. Mount Washington, heard tell of such fools before.” But the boy 

AND the king among princes, is there seen in his prop- sawed on outside of Miss Sniggins’ door just the 
@ place—the centre of the rock-ribbed range— same, both wise enough to go in from the rain, 

it towering up bald, blue and unapproachable. and strong enough to stay out in it. 
Far up in a wild clearing, close by the turbid : “He might have got cold.”. No; he worked 
G, waters of the Amonoosuck, was the cottage situ- too fast; kept himself warm with work. You 
sted—a place wild and eerie enough for the nest wonder why he worked so? For his mother's 
‘eet of an eagle, but dear to the heart of Martha War- — sake. Miss Sniggins had bargained to give him 
56. ren, as the home where she had spent the happy | a quarter of a dollar when her wood was sawed, 
— days of her young wifehood. When she had instant held the child in her arms. Joyful because | The day that followed was no better—only gray and Jesse was springing to finish it and get his 
med from. many a patrician suitor, in the fair she had found him uninjured, and mentally resolv- rain and ashen- white mist—not a ray of sunshine. | money in time to buy his mother some tea and 
old town of Portsmouth, to join her fortunes with ing that the logs should be removed to prevent! A new fear arose in the heart of Martha. The meal for supper. Bravo, Jesse! You'll do it. 
Ane those of the young settler, it was with a full and further danger, she turned to retrace her steps, turbulence of the stream must sweep away the With such a motive, no wonder the short sticks 
perfect understanding of the trials and privations but the sight which met her eyes froze her with bridge over which her husband would cross on his ; re thick around your sawhorse | 
—_— that lay before her. She would walk on no paths horror to the spot. return, and he would be detained—for days, may The wood was sawed, spite of the storm ; tea and 
of roses for years to come. Much of her life must | Confronting her, and standing upon the little be for weeks. Now she gave all up for lost. meal were bought in season, and Jesse's wet 
os be spent in the solitudes where silence was broken log bridge, not six feet distant, was an enormous | Another night and day—like the others, only clothes were steaming in front of his mother’s fire. 
tte. only by the wild wind in the forest, the shriek of wolf, gaunt and bony with hunger, his eyes blaz- more intensely agonizing. Martha was sullenly “I'm willing to work, mother, but it’s hard to 
ced “the the river over the sharp rocks, or the dismal howl | ing like live coals through the murk and gloom, indifferent now. Suffering had palsied every no- work for so little. People take advantage of me, ; 
Apa of the red-mouthed wolf afar in the wilderness. | his hot, fetid breath almost scorching the very air bler feeling. Charlie moaned constantly. Too That great pile of Miss Sniggins’, and all I got for 
These necessary absences of her husband she | she breathed. | weak and spent to sit up, he was lying on the rock, | was yr ger dip cents. She'd have had to pay 
oe dreaded most. It was so gloomy to close up| A low growl stirred the air, answered by the his head in her lap, his great eyes fixed upon her | #™8 double.” 

39-1) her doors at night and sit down by her lonely | growl of fifty more of his kind, belonging to the | face. “No, my son, you got a great deal more for 
fireside, with the consciousness that there was no pack. In another moment they would be upon her!| She tore open a vein in her arm with her scis- | YOU" sawing; you got strength, and hardihood, 
human being nearer to her than the settlement of | Without an instant’s thought of the conse-' sors, and made him drink the blood! Any thing, and energy beside; things better than money.” 

FAMIS Lord's Hill, ten miles away through the woods. | quences, Martha obeyed her first impulse, and she said to herself, to calin the wild, wistful yearn- “I didn’t work fot them; I worked for the 

eipe of ik There was little to fear from Indians, although | struck the logs with her foot, exerting all her ing of his eyes. money, and T ought to have had more.” 
Familiar! afew members of scattered tribes yet roamed strength in the blow. The frail fabric tottered, | The boy raised his head and peered through the “If they weren't in Miss Sniggins’ bargain they 

— over these primeval hunting-grounds. They were the soft earth gave way, there was an awful sus- darkness. were in God’s. Ile renders to every man accord- 

ree mostly disposed to be friendly, and Mrs. Warren's pense, and the bridge went down with a dull; Mamma,” he said, ‘‘papa is coming! I felt him ing to his work. If He gives you little money,, 
ppment kind heart naturally prompted her to many acts of plunge into the waters beneath! The sharp claws , touch me !” He offers you better things ; to-day, strength and 
D. lim. kindness towards them, and an Indian never for- of the wolf had already fixed on the scant vege- | She thought the child was wandering in his | COUT@S¢; to-morrow, perhaps patience ; some 
co gets a benefit. | tation of the rock, and he held there a moment, | mind. other day, meekness, You'll arwage. gut good 
Lira The day was a long one, but it wore toward struggling with ferocious strength to gain a foot- | The night was fair—lit up by a new moon. pay from God when you do good work.” ; 
yee evening. The sunlight faded out of the unglazed hold; the next moment he slid down into the; Toward midnight she heard a startling cry. Not long after, one of the merchants at the vil- 
a windows, and Martha went out in the scanty gar-| chasm, uttering a wild howl of terror. She sprang to her feet, and there, on the shore, lage wanted a little job of Jesse. Extra work 
Burm, i den to inhale the well-remembered odor of the} Martha sank’on her knees, and offered up a fer- | stood the stalwart form of her husband, who called | ¥@8 lo be done in his store ; boxes and other things 
ce. By! sweet pinks, on the one meagre root she had vent prayer of thanksgiving fur her escape; but | her name with the energy of despair. She could | Were to be moved, many things to be carried to 
nes, 18m0 brought from ber old home. simultaneously with her heartfelt amen there came only cry out, “*O, Mark! Mark!” and fell sense- the cellar, some to be brought from it. 
, cloth, i Absorbed in thought, she had not remarked the | a dread recollection. The bridge formed the only less to the earth. “Now, Jesse,” said his mother, as he left her 
slonary# absence of Charlie, her little boy. Now she saw connecting link between the rock on which she; When she awoke to consciousness she was lying for this work, ‘You have a ne chance to-day, 
<i that he had left the bed of peppermint where he stood and the main land, and that was severed! | on her own bed in the cottage. never a better, to learn honesty. s 
60) cents. had been playing, and was not to be seen. She True, she was not more than twenty feet distant; It was no dream. She and her darling boy “Why, mother, aint I honest now ?” 
7 called his name, but only the roar of the swollen from the shore of the river, but she might as well | were safe, and Mark had come back. ‘Are you?” 
cap Wel river replied. \have been thousands of miles out in the ocean.; Many weeks passed before she grew strong “Why, certainly. I never stole a thing in my: 
Bp Lean She flew to the house, hoping that he might The water was deep, and it ran with fearful rapid- again, but Mark tended her as a mother would an life. What do you mean?” 
k of Home have returned thither for his pet kitten. But no; ity forty or fifty feet below her, over sharp and jnfant, and by the time the autumn frosts fell, she “Never, Jesse? not from me? Never your hand 
abe. Wi Ms the kitten was mewing in the window. Charlie jagged rocks. was the blithe Martha Warren of old. in the sugar when you thought no one saw you? 
oot was not there. Her only hope was that her husband would re- At the time of the freshet, the bridge over the} Never a crumb from the closet in secret ? To-day, 
“By Mr With frantic haste she searched the clearing; | turn at the expected time; but if by any accident | Amonoosuck had been swept away, but Mark, im- You may learn honesty, Don't touch a raisin, nor 
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Sectart B= Tosser! over the flarrow logs, and now stood upon Noon came; the sun declined ; it was night again ; ae fight before se at en the re- tight man !" but never laid finger to the fruit. 
the rock, reyardless of danger, laughingly holding a cold fog sank down over the mountain, followed naimaobegehenedade tae thar ok sm pag Fa An open box of raisins, a very heavy box—and 
+ @ut the floral treasures to his mother. jby a drizzling rain, which belore morning | weight to carry, this little fellow kept his drum 224m Simons, the merchant's son, came to help, 





but without: success. 
river, 
“Charlie! Charlie !” 


The child's small voice at some little distance 
She followed the sound, and to her hor- | 


replied. 


ler next thought was the | 
She hurried to its brink, calling out—_ 


he should be detained beyond that time! She 
and help. 


the river, Charlie began to cry. She took her 


' pelled by an uncontrollable fear—almost a pre- 


closed her eyes, and besought God for protection | sentiment—had crossed the river. at the risk of his 


\life, on a log raft, and reached home to find it va- 


Cold and hungrv, and drenched by the mist of cant. 


The descendants of Mark Warren and his wife 


‘grain of sugar, nor crumb of cracker, in Mr. Si- 


mons’ store,—not one. It is not the quantity 
taken, but the act of taking, that makes stealing. 
‘He that is unjust in the least is unjust also in 
much,’ 1 shall look for you to bring home some- 


Tor, saw the boy standing on the very edge of a’ own garments to fold around him, and held him to: dwell among the fertile valleys of the Amonoo- thing better than money to-night. Don’t fail me.” 
huge detached rock some ten fect from the shore her breast and endeavored to sing him to sleep. 


—vut in the sweeping current of the river! 


But the fierce howls of the wolves and the sul- 


This rock, called by the settlers ‘The Pulpit,” len thunder of the river so confused him that all 
was a good situation for casting fi-hing-lines, and the long night he clung to her neck, sleepless, 
Mark Warren had bridged the narrow chasm be- ' crying to go home to papa. 


tween it and the shore with a couple of hewn logs. | 


Day dawned at last. Weak and faint from hun- 


Allured by some clusters of flaming fire-weed ger, and suffering intensely from the cold, Martha 
glowins on the sides of the Pulpit, Charlie had paced back and forth the narrow limits of the rock. 


Martha flew over the frail bridge, and the next changed to a perfect deluge. 





suck, and the old men still tell to their grandchil- 
dren the story of Martha Warren and her child.— 
Union. 
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THE GALLANT DRUMMER BOY. 


Willie Johnston, thirteen years old, a drummer 
boy in Company D, Third Vermont Regiment, 
has received a medal for his hervic conduct in the 








|and brought it safely to Larrison’s Landing, 


The merchant set Jesse to move hams, and bun- 
dles of brooms, and hoes, and shovels,—very hard 
work, and by no means pleasant. The boy grew 
tired and heated, and every time he passed the 
oranges they were very tempting. Ile had the 
otange box to move. Why didn’t Mr. Simons 
say, ‘*Take one of those oranges for yourself, Jes- 
se?” Ile didn't, and Jesse thought, *‘What a 


Jesse lilt it. Jubn stuffed his mouth with raising 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








before he touched the box, munching them as he 
lifted. Wouldn’t most boys have taken one or'| 
two to keep company with John? 
The raisins weren’t his; he had no right to them. 
Had he a right to one, why not to two? to fifty? 
to the whole box? No, he was learning honesty. 
He learned it. 





the bank, and he had recommended Jesse. He was 


now going for him,—wanted to introduce him at 


employed, on good pay and with a ehance to rise. 
Widow Samson could not help bursting into 


tears when she knew her son’s good fortune. | 


“Bless the Lord, O my soul,” she exclaimed, ‘‘and 


| 


Jesse didn’t. | the bank himself. Jesse went with him, and was | 


The winter came on very cold, and almost all forget not all His benefits! | Have you yet learned | 


work was stopped. How could Jesse earn money ? | 

‘(We can learn trust in God,” said his mother. | 

Jesse had never learned it; he had a stout} 
heart, and trusted in himself. But what could| 
he donow? He thought of almost every possibil- | 
ity in his range. The boy who had sold candies | 
in the stores and shops was sick; he might sell | 
candies; but he was too large and strong for such | 
business ; he rather saw wood in the storm. | 

“Selling candy may teach you humility,” said 
his mother. 

“T thought I was humble enough before.” 

«*You may now see that you were not.” 

Jesse bought his candies, and was ready to 
start with them. 

‘Perhaps you can learn self-denial as well as 
humility to-day,” said his mother. ‘The sooner 
we have learned our lessons the better.” 

«‘Didn’t I learn self-denial at the store ?” 

“I doubt whether you learned it thoroughly. 
You will be more tempted to indulge yourself with 
what is your own than you were with what was 
Mr. Simons’.” 

Jesse found this true. He soon began to nibble 
his candy, broke it as he nibbled, and then ate all 
the broken sticks. At night he had no profits,— 
all eaten. He was ashamed of himself. What 
good in humbling himself to a candy-peddler if he 
only gratified a child’s appetite thereby? His 
mother knew him better than he had known him- 
self. 

“I hate this peddling. I have earned nothing 
to-day, mother,” he said when he reached home. 

**Not self-denial ?” 

“No.” 

“Then try harder; perhaps you will earn some- 
thine to-morrow.” 

The next day Jesse tasted no candy. He had 
made too bad work the day before, gaining nei- 
ther money nor virtue, and losing his self-respect, 
and perhaps somewhat of his mother’s esteem. 
He could not go on so; it would sink him. And 
so he continued day after day, until self-denial 
was a firm habit with him. Late one afternoon he 
went into an office where a gentleman bought some 
of his sugar wares. 

‘‘Here, my lad!” he addressed him, ‘‘have you 
had any yourself to-day ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Then take these and eat them. 
them more than I shall.” 

‘Thank you, sir,” said Jesse. 
them again ?” 

“No, eat them.” 

“IT never eat candy now.” 

“Never eat candy! Why?” 

**T should eat too much.” 

“*Who are you, boy? What's your name ?” 

** Jesse Samson.” 

*‘Your mother a widow? You help her, don’t 
you? Try to? Well, I guess veal make out. 
Here, that candy is yours, for I gave it to you, but 

’ [ll buy it over again, and send it as a present to 
your mother, Now, mind you, I give it to her 
this time, not you, and she can do what she likes 
with it. Go on with your trade—there’s luck 
ahead of you. <A fellow that can deny himself 
enough to sell candy and not taste it will turn out 
prosperous ; no mistake.” 

Jesse went home happy, that night, full of self- 
respect, and courage, and hope, and with more 
money than usual. Well that it was so, since 
every good thing he had was needed. All the 
money had to go for rent, but just enough to buy 
a couple of pounds of meal. When he had paid 
the rent, he went for the meal—corn meal for 
johnnycakes—the cheapest food—no tlour could be 
afforded at Widow Samson’s. Jesse might have 
been ashamed to buy no more than three cents’ 
worth of meal, but for the encouragement the old | 
gentleman had given him in the afternoon. 

He was just going out of the store, his little 
bundle tied up in his handkerchief—what was that 
on the floor? He stooped down. A five dollar | 
gold piece? Yes, it certainly was. Five dollars ? | 
Yes. Why, who had lost it ? 

Jesse carried it to the merchant. 
sir. Is it yours?” 

The merchant looked. ‘‘No, ’'ve had no gold 
piece like this. Some one else has dropped it.” 

Farmer Twombly was in the store, the gentle- 
man who sent the candy to Jesse’s mother, and 
others. All looked at the coin. None claimed it; | 
none had lost money. 

“Why, it’s your money, boy; plain enough, | 
yours,” said the gentleman. ‘Keep it.” 

“No, sir; it’s not mine,” answered Jesse. 

“Then whose is it ?” 

**T don’t know, sir.” 

‘You found it, and therefore it belongs to you, | 
since there’s no claimant for it.” 

“T don’t think it belongs to me,” said Jesse, | 
leaving it in the hands of the merchant. 

‘That's an honest boy,” said the old gentleman, | 

as Jesse closed the door behind him. | 

«Think so?” said the merchant. 

‘Think so! I know so. I've seen him before. 

*‘He don’t seem very smart to me,” said Farm-| 

er Twombly. ‘*You’ve heard of people that didn’t | 

know enough to go in when it rained, and he’s | 
one. Ie sawed right on for Miss Sniggins in one | 
of the worst storms as comes.” 


You'll enjoy 


**May I not sell 








“‘T found this, | 


vw! 


‘*He knows enough,” said the gentleman. 
‘**Has anybody called for that money yet ?” said | 


he to the merchant, a week after. | 
“he.” 
**And nobody will. It's a godsend to Widow 


Samson. She’s brought up her boy well, and 
}od’s beginning to pay her for it. Give me the 
money, and I'll take it to her.” 


it as well 2s not. An honest boy was wanted at | 


to trust God, my son? u must have learned 
it. See how He has led you each step of your 
way, always bringing good out of what may have 
seemed evil. His word is indeed sure, that ‘no 


good thing will He withhold from them that walk 
uprightly.’” P. H. PHerps. 
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DON’T RUN IN DEBT. 


Don't run in debt; never mind, never mind, 
If your clothes are faded and worn; 

Fix ‘em up, make them do; it is better by far, 
‘Than to have the heart weary and torn. 


Who'll love you the more for the cut of your hat, 
Or your ruff, or the tie of your shoe, 

The shape of your vest, or your boots or cravat, 
If they know you're in debt for the new? 


There's no comfort, I tell you, in walking the streets 
In fine clothes, if you know you're in debt; 

And feel that some tradesman perchance you may meet 
Who will sneer—They're not paid for yet.” 


Good friends, let me beg of you, don't run in debt, 
If the chairs and the sofas are old, 

They will fit your back better than any new set, 
Unless they are paid for in gold. 


If the house is too small, draw closer together, 
Keep it warm with a hearty good will; 

A big one unpaid for, in all kinds of weather, 
Will send to your warm hearts a chill. 


Don't run in debt, now dear girls take the hint; 
If the fashions have changed since last season, 
Old Nature is out in the very same tint, 
And old Nature, we think, has some reason. 


Just say to your friends that you cannot afford 
To spend time to keep up with the fashions, 

That your purse is too light and your honor too bright 
‘To be tarnished by such silly passions. 


Gents, don't run in debt; let your friends, if they can, 
Have the horses, fine feathers and flowers, 

But unless they are paid for, be more of a man 
Than to envy the sunshiny hours. 


If you've money to spare, I have nothing to say; 
Spend your pounds anc your pence as you please; 
But mind you, the man who his note has to pay, 
Is the man who is never at ease. 


Kind husband, now don't run in debt any more, 
“twill fill your wife's cup full of sorrow 

To know that a neighbor will call at your door 
With a bill you must settle to-morrow. 


O, take my advice; it is good, it is true, 
3ut lest you may some of you doubt it, 

I'll whisper a secret, now seeing ‘tis you, 
I've tried it and know all about it. 


Tn 
SAM AND THE NEGRO. 

Practical jokers are nuisances, wherever found, 
and a laugh is never more keenly relished than 
when enjoyed at their expense. The following, by 
way of illustration, is quite amusing : 

Some years ago, when I had command of the 
ship Lightheart, there happened on board an in- 
cident over which I have laughed many a time, 
whenever it has been brought up by memory. 
Among my crew was a man named Rannot—Sam, 
we always called him. He was one of the larg- 
est men I ever saw, and came from New Eng- 
land. He stood six feet four inches in his bare 
feet, and was stout and bulky in proportion. He 
had one fault, and that was inordinate pride of 
strength. He was not quarrelsome, nor revenge- 
ful, and yet he was continually pestering the crew. 
Hardly a day passed that he did not give one or 
more of them bodily pain by his freaks. He would 
catch a poor fellow by the legs and swing him 
over his esd. at the imminent risk of dashing his 
brains out against the mast or bulwarks, and then 
would laugh heartily at the man’s fright: Some- 
times he would seize a sailor by the arms and lay 
him upon the deck, and in no very easy manner, 
either. It was of no use for the men to remon- 
strate, for he would be sure to punish them in 
some way. His love of fun,” as ' called it, was 
too strong for him to realize how unpleasant his 
pranks were, nor did he know that the crew had 
begun to dislike him. He was, in fact, the worst 
practical joker I ever saw, and not a whit did he 
care, so long as he exhibited his herculean 
strength and broke no bones. 

Previous to my return voyage to Liverpool, I 
shipped a negro, as a common sailor. His name 
was Cato. He was about thirty years of age, 
built very much after the fashion of a Devon bull, 
and had the reputation of being the strongest 
person in Mobile, the port from which I sailed. 
Ihe muscles of his enormous arms were like iron, 
and those upon his breast and shoulders clustered 
firm and hard as cords of steel. He was not over 
five feet ten inches tall, and though thickly built, 
his appearance did not indicate unusual muscular 
power. 

On the day of sailing I brought Cato on board. 
At first the men exhibited signs of dislike, but when 


they found what a good-natured old fellow he was, | 


their prejudice was overcome. Sam Rannot 
winked prodigiously when he saw the new man, 
and more than once whispered to those near him: 
“Therell be fun afore long.” 


On the afternoon of the third day out, after we | 


had got everything snug and trim, Cato sat upon 
the combings of the main hatch. Sam slowly ap- 
proached him, in a manner not unlike that of a 
dog approaching a smaller animal it never before 
saw. 

“Say, blackey, get up, 
grin, at the same time 4 
the rest of the crew were ready to enjoy the 
sport. 


” 


ordered Sam, with a 


ooking around to see if 





| 


*‘A-yah—yah—wouldn’t make a poor feller | 


h’ist now, eh?” 
“Yes, git up.” 
**Don't.” 
7 a > 7” 
“I say—git up! 
**Wha’ for?” 
‘*Fun.” 


‘*Now you jes’ look aheah, Sam; you s'pose 
Ifyou do, it’s all mght. | 
But I s’pecs you'll git hurt, and den you'll git mad, | 


you fool wid dis chile, eh ? 


eh?” 


This was spoken with the most imperturbable 
He had business at the widow’s, and could carry | gravity, and the negro slowly arose while he 


spoke, looking as demure as a child. 


| 


| 


‘‘Who'll git hurt ?” asked Sam, with a flourish. 

“T s’pecs you.” 

‘*How ?” 

‘‘Foolin’ wid me.” 

‘‘Now you jest set right down on them combin’s 
ag’in,” uttered Sam, at the same time laying both 
his hands on Cato’s shoulders. 

The negro’s brown eyes sparkled, and a broad 
grin broke over his face as he felt Sam’s hands 
upon him ; but without speaking he placed one of his 
huge black paws upon the joker’s jacket-collar, 
and with the other he seized him by the trowsers. 
One deep breath came up from Cato’s throat like 
the puff of a locomotive—then the great cords of 
his neck and arms started out like hawsers, and 
when he lifted himself up, the giant form of Sam 
Rannot was swayed aloft above his woolly head. 
A moment he looked about; there was the long- 
boat, behind him, nearly half-full of rain-water. 

‘‘A-yah—yah, mas’r Sam! Cool ’um off!” 

And as he spoke, he dumped the astonished 
giant into the long-boat, and as he let go his hold, 
the massive body splashed in the deep, dirty 
water. 

All the night before it had rained, and as the 
long-boat had not been covered, and the plug be- 
ing in, she was of course well filled. At any rate, 
there was enough water to completely submerge 
Sam. In an instant all hands gathered about the 
boat. First we heard a terrible sputtering, and 
puffing, and blowing, like a hippopotamus just 
come to land, and in a moment more Sam’s sandy 
head, soaked and dripping, appeared above the 
rail. He saw us standing there with convulsions 
of restrained mirth upon our faces, and for some 
seconds he didn’t move an inch. I have never 
seen such an expression of mingled surprise and 
mortification as dwelt upon his face. 

‘*Spect’s I didn’t hurt you much, eh?” uttered 
Cato, with becoming gravity. 

But it was too much for us. Poor Sam’s look 
at the black conqueror upset the cup, and we 
burst into loud laughter. The vanquished man 
slowly crept over on the other side of the boat and 
got out, without saying a word, and then made his 
way below. Half an hour afterwards he came on 
deck in dry clothes, and having hung his wet ones 
on the rigging to dry, he turned to where Cato 
stood. He surveyed the negro from head to foot 
several times, and finally placed his hand upon the 
arms that had lifted him so easily. He grasped 
their cable-like surface a moment, then shook his 
head, dubiously, saying : 

“It’s no use! Yowre a great nigger!” 

And that was the last of Sam Rannot’s mischief. 
His pride of physical power was broken, for he 
had found a superior, and he settled down into a 
quiet, orderly seaman. I feared at first that he 
might seek some revenge upon Cato, but he was 
too noble for that. He knew that he had invited 
the attack, and as soon as the first smart of pain 
was gone, he and his conqueror were fast and 
firm friends. 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





For the Companion. 
EXAGGERATION. 


‘‘O, you dear creature, how delighted I am to see 
you! it is an age since you called,” and Miss Fan- 
ny Dale embraced her very intimate friend, Miss 
Ruth Osmond, with such empressement of manner 
that it was amusing to notice how quietly Ruth re- 
ceived her kisses and exclamations of delight. 

Ruth was a sensible little puss, demure as she 
looked, and had in her possession a pair of golden 
scales in which to weigh fine talk, and she had 
early learned to estimate Fanny’s correctly. 

“O, what a love of a hat! And that plume— 
why, it is perfectly magnificent !” 

“Tt ought to be,” answered Ruth. ‘‘Why, it 
was imported from South Africa, and is one of 
the identical plumes selected from a hundred 
choice birds captured by the highest lady officer 
in the service of the king of Dahomey, in one of 
their grand hunting excursions.” 

And her eyes danced with fun, as Fanny stared 
at her in amazement, too ignorant of her geogra- 
phy to appreciate this quiet hit at her extravagant 
compliment. 

‘‘But it is splendid, Ruth. Why, I would give 
the world if I had one like it.” 

“Splendid!” soliloquized Ruth. ‘Splendid— 
very bright, that shines with great light.” I never 
supposed it was, but since you insist upon it, why, 
let me tell you, Fanny, you shall have it for half 
what you offer. The United States and the em- 
pires of France and Great Britain would satisfy 
me, if you can give me immediate possession.” 

“O, you dear, funny thing, you always laugh at 
me when I praise you; but I shall do it all the 
same. Why, even mamma says you are the sweet- 
est creature in the world.” 

‘Sweetest! You mean a girl of barley sugar! 
They are very common, too common; a penny 


| 
show or state. Strange! I can't see it. Cost gp 
ty cents; materials, vegetable ivory and stee] gilt, 
Elegant things—rich, costly, symmetrical. Umph 
with a scrutinizing glance over her modest toilet, 
“Fanny, lend me your glorification spectacles a 
moment ; I do want to see myself as you see me.” 
Here Fanny playfully snatched the bracelet, ang 
slipped it over her hand. ‘O, but it don’t look 
like any thing on my scrawny arm; yours ig gs 
white. Don’t you think I’ve got a horrid com. 
plexion, Ruth?” 
“Horrid! According to the dictionary, thas 
very expressive term signifies dreadful, hideous, 
that condition which excites horror. No, I haye 
never felt any such emotions in looking at you, 
even when you were alittle sunburnt. The March 
winds may have given you a touch of the tawn ’ 
but remember, I heard you say that Lieut. Griep. 
son, who has just come from the Rappahannock as 
brown as mahogany, had a splendid complexion, 
I know his face shone, poor fellow, but it was with 
joy, not polish.” 

“‘O, you abominable tease !” 

‘‘Abominable—detestable, loathsome, unclean, 
Now, Fanny, I am sure my face is clean. Ah! | 
remember Webster says, in vulgar language abom- 
inable means excessive, extreme.” 

“Vulgar! I never knew big words were yul- 
gar, before.” 

‘*Always, if used without discrimination. Mag. 
niloquence is not eloquence, it is a tumid, gas. 
eous style. Daniel Webster always used short 
words; he said violence of language indicated 
feebleness of thought.” 

‘I beg your pardon for having been a listener 
to your conversation, young ladies,” remarked q 
pleasant looking gentleman, approaching them 
from the deep window seat, where he had been 
concealed by heavy curtains. ‘‘At first I was an 
unwilling one, but at last, was only too glad that 
Miss Fanny had met her match. My dear niece, 
can you not see the folly of such foolish exaggera- 
tion? For me, it is painful to encounter many 4 
young lady who would be otherwise agreeable, 
Without being actually insincere—although it js 
hard for charity even to draw the line where in- 
tended deception begins—they are bundles of ex- 
aggeration; their smiles, their gestures, their 
words are so intensified that they seem like poor 
actors, who trust to bluster and the pompous mis- 
pronunciation of words to conceal their lack of 
talent.” 

“You there, Uncle Fred.,” Fanny had screamed 
out, as she sunk into a chair with a gesture of 
tragic dismay. 

He turned a pair of keen but sorrowful eyes 
upon her flushed face, and said, ‘‘Conversation 
unfit for Uncle Fred.’s ears is unfit for the ear of 
One who has said, ‘By thy words thou shalt be 
justified, and by thy words thou shalt be con- 
demned.’ ” 

Tears filled the girl’s eyes. Uncle,” she said, 
with painful effort, ‘I do mean to try and correct 
my fault, and Ruth’s good-natured ridicule shall 
help me to remember.” P. P. Bonney. 


+e, 


AN INCIDENT IN THE WAR. 


When the rioters in New York were last year 
murdering colored persons in their houses and in 
the streets, wherever they could be found, a por 
tion of the mob visited with bloody purpose the 
asylum for colored orphans. An incident con- 
nected with this visit shows the value of presence 
of mind in moments of peril. We find it in the 
Christian Intelligencer. 


A lady teacher in the asylum, the accomplished 
daughter of the superintendent, at the first irrup- 
tion of the lawless mob into the house, fearlessly 
stepped out into the hall of that part of the build- 
ings used as the residence of the superintendent, 
and, confronting the very ringleaders, as they 
were starting in search of the children, called, per 
emptorily, to them: ‘‘What do you mean, burst- 
ing into a private house in this way? Come here 
and help me carry out my piano !” 

It must have been a beautiful sight, in the 
midst of that scene of fire and plundering, to be- 
hold the most abandoned ruffians of a great city, 
standing awed by the voice of a woman, and then 
turning from their villanous purpose, ahd actually 
assisting her to save her property. Doubtless it 
was in great part to this forethought of the teacher 
that the children owe their wonderful escape from 
the hands of the mob. 





A STARLING’S CRIME. 


At one time Constantine, driving through the 
streets of Warsaw, Poland, suddenly caught some 





will buy a whole one. Come, Fanny, you have 
mounted, as usual, on those stilts of yours. Come 
down, now, and say just what you mean.” 

‘‘Mean! I never flatter; nothing would tempt 
me to; but—O, what a magnificent bracelet! 
Where did you find it? You always do find such 
elegant things.” 

‘‘Magnificent,” continued Ruth, poising the 
bracelet upon her finger tip, as she gravely 
weighed Fanny’s last sentence. ‘‘Magnificent— 
let me’see—that means, I believe, grand in ap- 


pearance, exhibiting greatness, or splendor of| 


notes of ‘*Dombrowski’s Mazurek,” the famous 
| national song of Poland, which he had shortly be- 
| fore prohibited under the heaviest penalties. He 
jat once made the coachman draw up, and com- 
'manded an adjutant in attendance to arrest the 
| disobedient wretch who dared to whistle the m- 
| cendiary air. . 

| Pardon me, your Imperial Highness,” eried 
| the adjutant, returning without the culprit, “but— 
| “Hold your tongue, sir! I heard the cursed 





‘Mazurek’ distinctly ; I have prohibited it, and 

| will see that the rascal is punished who presumes 
|to defy my orders.” 

ighness, it is only necessary—” 


“Your 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





«Not another word! Bring the wretch direct- 


” 
TW May it please your Imperial Highness, I can-- 
—the offender is—” 
“Not possible? What! when I command it? 
Do you want to share his fate ?” 9 
“May it please your Imperial Highness, the 
ure is a starling.” 
“So much the better; if it is only a bird, that’s 


yo reason it should escape the law. Buy it— | 


ga ducat. It shall be taken to the guard- 
ygase and its head chopped off. It will serve as 
sn example.” a 
And for whistling a prohibited song the star- 
ling lost its head. 


ee 


“THEN CAME A LITTLE LETTER.” 


Aclergyman who has lately visited one of our 
envalescent camps, where soldiers who are re- 
covering from sickness or the effects of wounds are 
kindly cared for, says that be met an old soldier 
gho said to him: 


“Chaplain, are you going to the North?” 

“Yes,” [ answered. 

“And do you ever tell what God has done for 
us poor soldiers ?” 

“Yes, very often.” 

«Po you ever speak in the Sabbath schools to 
the little — 

“Yes, | speak to the children.” . 

«Will you tell them what the Lord has done for 

Ph) 
mWhat has the Lord done for you ?” 

“He has made me a better man, and one who 
hopes in His mercy ;” said the old soldier. 

“How was that 2?” said I. 

“Well, 1 came to the war, leaving at home a 
ious wife and one child, a little girl. I frequent- 
t had letters from my wife—in which she said a 
od deal about religion. I did not want such 
jaters. Sometimes I wouldn’t read them for 
days; sometimes I would curse them, and wonder 
what she would write such letters for. 

“One day I got a letter, and it had in it a little 
etter. I wondered who that could be from! On 
opening it I found it was from my little daughter 
Mary. It was the first letter she ever wrote, and 
asshe loved her father so much she said that her 
first letter must be to him. And then it went on 
tosay: ‘Father, you never will see dear Aunt 
Mary any more, your own beloved sister. She is 
deadnow. Before she died she told me she was 
dying, and begged me to promise her that I would 
pny, and read the Bible, and be a Christian, and 
set out at once, and meet her in heaven. I prom- 
ised Aunt Mary to meet her there; and I have set 
out on my journey to heaven. O, dear father, 
yon't you promise your little Mary that you will 
set out too, so when we all die we shall meet in 
heaven >” ” 

“Chaplain! you don’t know how that letter 
mde me feel. It went like a shot to my heart; 
amd Thad no peace of mind till I set my face 
toward heaven. ‘Tell the dear little children at 
the North how little letters frome them make us 
por soldiers feel—and fill us with desire to be 
better men.” 

—~oo——_ 


RUWM’S DOINGS. 

Awoman went to a wood-yard ina very cold 
day and asked to see the head man. 
forward. ‘*Sir,” said she, ‘*can you let me have a 
quarter of a cord of wood for that?” handing him 
apiece of money; ‘‘my children are freezing.” 

The man looked closely at her. ‘Why, are 
yeu not Seth Blake’s wife ?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir, I am,” said the woman. 

“How does it happen you are in such low cir- 
cumstances ?” asked the man. 

“Sir,” answered Mrs. Blake, ‘‘rwm did it.” 

“That's bad,” said the man. 

“Yes, sir, it is bad. My children are starving, 
adrum did that. My ehildren are ragged, and 
tum did that. My von are growing up out- 
side of church, outside of the Sabbath school, out- 
side the day school; and rum does that. My 
husband, once kind and industrious, is now a vag- 
bond, and rum did it. My heart is broken, and 
tum did that.” And the poor woman sunk down 
on a log of wood, the picture of want and woe. 

, Nor did the rough woodman keep his eyes dry, 
for he remembered the time when Seth Blake was 
4 promising a young printer as ever was. He 
married a nice woman, and the young couple 
started in life with as fair prospect of comfort and 
happiness as a young couple could well have. 
They had seats in the Methodist church, too, and 
wed to be seen listening to the word of God. 

But Seth had a weak point. He would some- 
‘mes “drink.” He did not quite believe in total 
abstinence. «Taste not, touch not, handle not” 
¥as not his motto. 

The habit gained on him. It mastered him; it 
tuned him; and the worst of it all is, that a 
drunkard’s family so often has to share a drunk- 
anl’s shame and degradation. 

Touch not, taste not, handle not, boys. This is 

t only safe ground. Any other may sink you. 


——— +e5— 
HAD HIM THERE. 


At the Blatchford school examination in Troy, 
ery afternoon, one of the committee said to 
~ resident of the Board of Education, who was 
nducting the exercises: ‘‘Ask ‘em when the 
"=r will end. Guess that will puzzle em.” Mr. 
ne in his blandest tones, said to the class: 
tis asked by a visitor ‘when this war will end.’ 
‘n any of you answer the question ?” 
mee Went a show of hands, at least fifteen boys 
girls manifesting a willingness to solve the 
Problem that statesmen, financiers and politicians 
are supposed to puzzle over in vain. 
bes hee may answer,” said President Kemp to a 
wee eyed girl near him. ‘When will the war 


Rising from her seat, the little patriot, in a 


He came | 


| eee, unfaltering voice, with enthusiasm flashing 
from her eye, answered: ‘‘When the rebels lay 
down their arms and sue for peace.” 

Thus from the mouths of children often fall 
| priceless pearls of wisdom. The person who had 
|suggested the inquiry said: ‘‘I guess we won't 
| have any more questions.” ‘‘We are all loyal in 
|this school,” was the comment of the principal, 
echoed by the large audience present.—Albany 
Express. . 


| 





—__—_—~on———_ 
INTERESTING TO POSTERITY. 

A Richmond paper records, for the sake of pos- 
terity, as it says, the current prices in that city 
for making and repairing boots: For making boots 
$225; footing, $140; cavalry boots, $250; gai- 
ters, $110, and so on. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





THE DIAMOND. 
From sandy streams in India’s clime 
A pebble oft is brought, 
Which, valueless to trivial sight, 
The practised eye has sought. 


Unpolished, rough its outward form ; 
et, from the matrix there, 

The diamond is brought to light 
By lapidary’s care! 

Radiant as beauty’s face unveiled, 
Worthy her diadem, 

Like dewdrops from the heavens distilled, 
Condensed into a gem: 

Such is the Christian—he whom men 
Would pass unheeded by, 

And lightly scorn the precious gem, 
Concealed from human eye. 

But God His jewels can perceive, 
Though wrapt in rudest guise ; 

And place them, freed from earthly dross, 
Resplendent in the skies. 

National Magazine. 
+o» 

“THOU SHALT NOT STEAL ;” 


OR, BILLY JONES. 


There once lived a young boy whose name was 
Billy Jones. But he was not like you, dear chil- 
dren, who can understand what you read and 
what you hear. No, poor Billy was foolish. He 
would, when spoken to, either stare, or laugh in 
a silly manner, which was very sad to see. 

He had a father, a mother and one sister older 
than himself. His parents were poor, and had to 
depend mainly on their daughter Mary, who was 
at service with a rich lady. 

Mr. and Mrs. Graham lived in a fine place 
called the Grange. ‘They were charitable to the 
needy, especially to the Jones family, and Billy 
was allowed to come in at any time to their house, 
\the servants having been told to let him amuse 
himself around. 

But though poor Billy was so ignorant, he 
would remember most of what he heard about 
God, about heaven, and about our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; and whenever his mother spoke to him of 
those things, his face would brighten up with 
pleasure. 

Of all the portions of the Bible which Billy had 
had explained to him, the Ten Commandments 
{had impressed him most, and he would be heard 
again and again repeating to himself the words of 
the eighth, ‘‘Tmou SHALYT NOT STEAL.” 

One day he had been sent to the Grange with a 
message to his sister. As he passed under the 
kitchen window he saw in the grass something 
shining, and picked it up. It was a beautiful sil- 
ver spoon, such as poor Billy never handled be- 
fore. He knew little, but enough to see how 
much richer would his hard-working father be 
made by this; but this poor lad had in his heart 
the fear of God, that fear which keeps us from sin. 

He put the spoon in his coat-sleeve, for his 
pocket was not deep enough to hide it entirely, 
and walked in. After having given his message, 
he added that he must see the lady. They all 
were surprised, for he always had seemed afraid 
of their master and mistress. His look, too, was 
so strange, that the good-natured servants gath- 
ered around him; but to all their inquiries as to 
what ailed him, he only answered by repeating 
his request, and as soon as unobserved, he made 
his way to the parlor, where there was company. 

The sight of so many strangers made his poor 
heart beat fast; but on he went, intent upon re- 
turning to its owners what he had found. At last 
Mrs. Graham saw him, when she exclaimed, in 
astonishment, though kindly, 

‘‘Well, my boy, what do you want to-day ?” 

Billy then approached her, and pulling the 
spoon out of his coat-sleeve, put it in her hands, 
repeating slowly, ‘‘Thou shalt not steal—thou 
shalt not steal.” 

You may imagine the surprise, not of the lady 
only, but of all present. Soon every one in the 
room had surrounded the lad, who kept saying to 
himself, ‘“Thou shalt not steal.” 

Mr. Graham, then kindly taking the child by 
the hand, asked how he got the spoon. After 
some time he could pronounce as much as— 

“Under the kitching window—Billy found— 
‘Thou shalt not steal.’” 

All were much moved at this proof of God’s 
fear in the heart of one so young; and Mr. Gra- 
ham, taking him to the hall where the servants 
were at their meal, told them what an example of 
honesty and regard for the law of God he had just 

iven them; and as soon as he was disengaged, 
Mr. Graham brought back Billy to his mother. 

The good woman was filled with gratitude at 
finding that the instruction given to her child had 
not been in vain; and great was her joy when 
their friend promised to place Billy, as a reward 
for his conduct, in an institution where he would 
be taken the best care of, and instructed in such a 
manner that he might regain some clearness of 














mind. 
God had put his blessing on the faithfulness of 


an idiot boy; and he will certainly, dear children, 
do the same to you, if you try to love him with all 
your heart.—The Methodist. 





¢:¥" Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 
“Your TROCHEs are too well and favorably known to need com- 
mendation.” 
Hon. Cuas. A. PHELPS, Pres. Mass. Senate. 
“My communication with the world has been very much en- 
larged by the Lozenge, which I now carry always in my pocket; 
that trouble in my Throat (for which the Trocues are aspecific) 
having made me often a mere whisperer.” 
12—1lw N. P. WILLIs. 
PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
A PRINTING OFFICE FOR $13 AND $25. 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 
Men and Boys are MAKING Money with the LOWE PRESS, 
by which Cards, Labels, &c., are printed at a saving of 75 per 


cent. Some boys earn $2 per week besides attending school. 
Send for a Circular to the 





LOWE PRESS CoO., 





12—ly 13 Water Street, Boston. 
SPLENDID STOCK 
—or— 
MEN’S AND BOYS? 
4 CLOTHING, 


IN ALL THE VARIETY OF STYLE AND MATERIAL 
Adapted to the Season. 
SPRING OVERCOATS, 
ENGLISH WALKING COATS, 
ENGLISH BUSINESS COATS, 
. PANTS, VESTS. 
Gentlemen’s Furnishing Goods, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Fine Clothing furnished to order at short notice, in Custom Dr- 
PARTMENT, and perfect satisfaction warranted. 





GEO. W. SIMMONS & CO., 
Oak Hall, 


1l-tw 82 AND 34 NORTH STREET. 





THE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY 
. OF THE AGE. 


‘ 
Docror Kennepy, oF Roxsury, Mass., 


Has discovered in one of our common pasture weeds a remedy 
that cuves EVERY KIND OF HUMOR, 


FROM THE WORST SCROFULA TO A COMMON PIMPLE. 


2 bottles are warranted to cure a nursing sore mouth. 

1 to 3 bottles will cure the worst kind of piviples on the face, 

2 to 3 bottles will clear the system of boils. 

2 bottles are warranted to cure the worst canker in the mouth 
and stomach, 

3 to 5 bottles are warranted to cure the worst case of erysipelas. 

1 to 2 bottles are warranted to cure all humor in the eyes. 

2 bottles are warranted to cure running of the ears and blotches 
among the hair. 

4 or 6 bottles are warranted to cure corrupt and running sores. 

1 bottle will cure scaly eruptions of the skin. 

2 or 3 bottles are gvarranted to cure the worst cases of ringworm. 

2 or 3 bottles are warranted to cure the most dangerous case of 
rheumatism. 

3 or 4 bottles are warranted to cure salt rheum. 

5 or 8 bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula. 

1 to 3 bottles are warranted to cure the worst cases of dyspep- 
sia. I know from the experience of thousands that it has been 
caused by cancer in the stomach, 

1 to 2 bottles are warranted to cure sick headache. 

1 to 2 bottles are warranted to regulate a costive state of the 
bowels. 

1 to 2 bh *tles will regulate ali derangements of the kidneys. 

4 io 6 beities have cured the worst cases of dropsy. 

1 to 3 bottles have cured the worst cases of piles; a relief is al- 
ways experienced. What a mercy to get relief in such an excru- 
ciating disease. 

By tollowing the directions in the pamphlet around each bottle, 
and by a judicious application of the SALT RHEUM OIN'T- 
MENT, SCROFULA OINTMENT, and HEALING OINTMENT, 
every sore and ulcer, of whatever kind or nature, except cancer 
that has taken root, is perfectly and permanently cured. Manu- 
factured by DONALD KENNEDY, No. 120 Warren Street, Kox- 
bury, Mass. Price $1. . 

For sale by all Druggists. 


“JOY TO THE WORLD.” 

The introduction of PERRY DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER to the 
suffering humanity of this age, has relieved more pain and caused 
more real joy than any other one thing that can be named It is 
a“Balm for every Wound.” Our first physicians use, and rec- 
ommend its use. The apothecary finds it first among the medi- 
cines called for, and the Wholesale Druggist considers it a lead- 
ing article of his trade, All the dealers in medicine speak alike in 
its favor; and its reputation as a medicine of great merit and vir- 
tue is fully and permanently established. 

A few extracts will show the character of nearly every letter 
we receive. 

A. N. WinuiaMs, Parkersburg, Va., one of the oldest and most 
respectable and reliable Druggists of Western Virginia, writes: 

“TI can say of Perry Davis’ Pain Killer, what 1 could not say of 
many of the medicines of the day. In my trade it is a leading ar- 
ticle. I sell largely of it, and it gives entire satisfaction to ail. I 
would on no account be without it.” 

JouN PARKINS, Druggist, at Athens, Ohio, writes: 

“1 sell considerable of Davis’ Pain Killer in this place, and it is 
well liked and highly commended by all who use it.” 

Gro. WILLIAMS, Druggist, at Hockingport, O., writes: 

“Perry Davis’ Pain Killer is quite generally used by the inhabi- 
tants of our town, and is much extolled. I think it the best med- 
icine I have for the uses for which it is recommended.” 

GOOD FOR MAN OR BEAST. 

WALTER CuRTIS, Esq., an old and very reliable farmer, resid- 
ing on his farm near Chester, O., writes: 

“Your Pain Killer for Colic or Bots in Horses is an infallible 
eure. And for all Cramp, Pain, Colic, Burns, &c., we find it, in 
our house, a never-failing balm.” 

Price 35 cts., 75 cts. and $1,50 per bottle. 
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MUSIC FOLIOS, 


—or— : 
EVERY VARIETY OF STYLE AND PRICE, 
AT 


OLIVER DITSON & CO.’S, 


12—1w 277 Washington Street. 





A NEW LEASE OF LIFE. 
A NEW LEASE OF LIFE. 

Dr. Radway’'s Pills have granted me a new lease of life. For 
fifteen years I have suffered with Dyspepsia, Costiveness, Indi- 
gestion. I have taken a cart-load of pills of different make, but 
the relief afforded by their operation was at the cost of severe suf- 
fering from Piles. If I stopped taking these pills one week, the 
old difficulty would trouble me. I at last struck a vein of gold, in 
Radway’'s Pills—the first dose acted so differently from all other 
pills, that I hoped for a cure—six boxes made a new man of me; 
Iam completely cured. No straining, no piles, no weakness fol- 
lowed their use; I gained strength with their use. I have not ta- 
ken any physic for over a year, and am as rugged, strong and 
hearty as a bear. JamMEs W. Fospicx, 

Clinton Town, Clinton Co., N. Y. 





Sold by Druggists everywhere. 12—lw 
256. 256. 256. 256. 256. 
YOU ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL AND 
EXAMINE 


OUR NEW, LARGE AND ELEGANT 
Assortment of Genteel 


BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
WHITMAN & ALLEN, 
256 Washington Street 
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WISTAR’S BALSAM 

° —— 
WirnD CHERRY, 
THE GREAT KEMEDY FOR 


COUGHS, COLDS, WHOOPING COUGH, BRONCHITIS, DIF 
FICULTY OF BREATHING, ASTHMA, HOABSE, 
NESS, SORE THROAT, CROUP AND 
EVERY AFFECTION OF 


THE THROAT, LUNGS AND CHEST, 
INCLUDING EVEN 


CONSUMPTION. 


. —_—— 


This remarkable remedy is as highly appreciated, and as rauch 
sought after now as on its first introduction many years since, 
when, by the astonishing cures which it performed, such a furore 


was excited in the invalid community. The same results follow 


its use now as formerly; and so long as it maintains its suprema- 
cy, and commends itself to the world as the best remedial agent— 
the most rapid in its operation—the most safe, certain, speedy and 
permanent in its results, so long will it be prizea us the remedy 
incomparable. 


Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 


So general has the use of this remedy become, and so popular ts 
it everywhere, that it is unnecessary to recount its virtues. Jts 
works speak for it, and find utterance in the abundant and voiun- 
tary testimony of the many who from long suffering and settled 
disease have by its use been restored to pristine vigor and health. 
We can present a mass of evidence in proof of our assertion, that 


Cannot be Discredited. 


UNSOLICITED TESTIMONY. 
From Rev. FRaNcis LOBDELL, Pastor of the South Congregational 
Church, Bridgeport, Conn, 


BRIDGEPORT JANUARY 21, 1864. 

Messrs. 8S. W. Fow.r & Co.: 

Gentlemen,—1 consider it a duty which I owe to suflering 
humanity to bear testimony to the virtues of Dr. Wistar s BaL- 
SAM OF WILLD Cugrky. | have used it—when | have had occa- 
sion fur any remedy tor Coughs, Colds or Sore 'Throat—ior many 
years, and never, ina single mstance, has it failed to relieve and 
cure me. I have frequently been very hoarse on Saturday, and 
looked forward to the delivery of two sermons on the tollowing 
day with sad misgivings, but by a liberal use of the Balsam my 
hoarseness has invariably been removed, and LI have preached 
without difficulty. 

I commend it to my brethren in the ministry, and to public 
speakers generally, as a certain remedy tor the bronchial troubles 
to which we are peculiarly exposed. 

Entirely unsolicited I send you this testimonial, which you are 
at liberty to use in any way you choose. Perhaps the Balsam 
does not aflect all alike, but it always removes my hoarseness, 
and fits me for the minister's hard working-day—the Sabbath. 

Very truly yours, FRANCIS LOBDELL. 


From R. FELLows, M. D., of Hill, N. H. 


“T have made use of this preparation for several years, and it 
has proved to be very reliable and efficacious in the weatment of 
severe and long-standing coughs. I know of one patient, how in 
comfortable health, who has taken this remedy, and who, but for 
its use, 1 consider would not now be living.” 


From Prof. E. 'f. Quimsy, Principal of the New Ipswich (N. H.) 
Appleton Academy. 


“This certifies that for more than fifteen years I have frequently 
used Dr. WisTak’s BALSAM OF WILD CHerky for Coughs, Colas 
and Sore ‘Throats, to which 1, in common with the rest of man- 
kind, am subject, and itgives me pleasure to say thatd consider 
it the very best remedy for such cases with which 1 am acquainted.” 





Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 


Prepared by SETH W. FOWLE & CO., 18 Tremont Street, un- 
der the Museum, Boston, and sold by all Druggists and dealers in 
medicines. 6—eowly 





GREAT IMPROVEMENTS IN 


Sewing Machines. 


EMPIRE SHUTTLE MACHINE, 
PATENTED FEB. 14, 1860. 
Salesroom, 252 Washington Street, Boston. 


This Machine is constructed on entirely new principles of me- 
chanism, possessing many rare and valuable improvements, hav- 
ing been examined by the most profound experts, and pronounced 
to be SIMPLICITY and PERFECTION COMBINED, 
The following are the principal objections urged against Sewing 
Machines. 
1.—Excessive fatigue to the operator. 
2.—Liability to yet out of order, 
3.—Expense, trouble and loss of time in repairing. 
4.—Incapacity to sew every description of material. 
5.—Disagreevable nvise while in operation, 


THE EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE IS EXEMPT FROM ALL 
THESE OBJECTIONS, 

It has a straight needle, perpendicular action, makes the LOCK 
or SHUTTLE STITCH, which will NEITHER RIP nor RAVEL, 
and is alike on both sides; performs pert sewing on every de- 
scription of material, trom Leather to the finest Nansook Muslin, 
with cotton, linen or silk thread, from the coarsest to the finest 
number. Having neither CAM nor COG WHEEL, and the least 
possible friction, it runs as smooth as glass, and is 


Emphatically a Noiseless Machine. 


It requires FIFTY PER CENT. less power to drive it than any 
other Machine in market. A girl twelve years of age can work it 
steadily, without fatigue or injury to health. 

its strength and WONDERIUL SIMPLICITY of construction 
renders it almost impossible to get out of order, and it is GUAK- 
AN'TEED by the company to give entire satisfaction. 

We respectfully invite all those whe may desire to supply them- 
selves with a superior article, to call and examine this UNRI- 
VALLED MACHINE. 

But in a more especial wanner do we solicit the patronage of 


MERCHANT TAILORS, 
COACH MAKERS, 
HOOP-SKIRT MANUFACTURERS, 
SHIRT and BOSOM MAKERS, 


DRESS MAKEKS, 
CORSET MAKERS, 
GAITER FITTERS, 
SHOE BINDERS, 
VEST and PANTALOON MAKERS. 


RELIGIOUS AND CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS WILL 
BE LIBERALLY DEALT WITH. 


Price of Machines Complete. 


No. 1, Family Machine, with Hemmer, Feller, Guage, Braider 
and Corder, Complete..ccscccccccccccccccecveccccce $50 
No, 2, Small Manufacturing, with Extension Table...........- 65 
No. 3, Large Manufacturing, with Extension Table............ 15 
No. 3, Large Manufacturing, tor Leather, with Rolling Foot 
GENE Ol) Cupsccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccscccccccccoce 85 
Agents wanted for all towns and cities in the New England 
States where Agents are not already established, to whom # lib- 
eral discount will be given. 
Terms, invariably cash on delivery. 


GEORGE H. ELLIOT, 
Manager of N. E. Branch Office. 
SALESROOM, 252 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
10—~4mis 












ONE OF 
HUNNEWELL’S GREAT REMEDIES. 
HUNNEWELL'S TOLU ANODYNE. 


This justly celebrated propeentin. which has so truly earned 
the name and fame of a 1 Anodyne by results which had baf- 
fled every other asamp’ atcure or relief in Neuralgia, Rheuma- 
tism, Gout, Nervous Headache, Tooth and Earache, Cholera Mor- 
bus, Pains in the Stomach or Bowels, Hysteria, Distress aftea 
Eating, Loss of Sleep, General Nervous Debility, Paroxysms in 
Asthma and Whooping Cough, now declared to be largely nervous, 
and for the pains in Monthly Menstruation, also declared to be one 
of the most important points in medicine. A lady writes from New 
York, “were it ten 7s a drop, I would not be without it in my 
family, and no one should be without it." — 
(2 For sale by all Wholesale and Retail Dealers. 
JOHN L. HUNNEWELL, Proprietor, 
Practical Chemist, Boston, Mass. 

50—dec, mch, june. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 


| 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 


BOSTON, MARCH 24, 1864. 


Terms of the Companion. 

The price of the Companion is One Dollar a 
year, strictly in advance. 

When payment is delayed beyond one month 
from the commencement of the subscription year, 
One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents will invariably 
be charged. 


| 
| 
| 
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It is a remarkable fact that the career of four of 
the most renowned characters that ever lived 
closed with some violent or mournful death. 

Alexander, after having climbed the dizzy 
heights of his ambition, and with temples bound 
with chaplets dipped in the blood of countless na- 
tions, looked down upon a conquered world, and 
wept that there was not another one for him to 
conquer, set a city on fire, and died in a scene of 
debauch. 

Hannibal, after having, to the astonishment and 
consternation of Rome, passed the Alps; after 
having put to flight the armies of the mistress of 
the world, and stripped three bushels of gold rings 
from the fingers of her slaughtered knights, and 
made her very foundations quake—fled from his 
country, being hated by those who once exultingly 
united his name to that of our God, and called him 
Hannibal—died at last by poison, administered by | 
his own hands, unlamented and unwept, in a for-| 
eign land. | 

Cesar, after having conquered eight hundred 
cities, and dyed his hands in the blood of one mil- 
lion of his foes; after having pursued to death the | 
only rival he had on earth, was miserably assas- | 
sinated by those he considered his nearest friends, | 
and in that very plave the attainment of which had | 
been his greatest ambition. 

Bonaparte, whose mandate kings and emperors | 
obeyed, after having filled the earth with the ter-| 
ror of his name, deluged it with tears and blood, 
and clothed the world with sackcloth, closed his 
days in lonely banishment, almost literally exiled 
from the world, yet where he could sometimes see 
his country’s banner waving over the deep, but 
which could not or would not bring him aid. 

Thus four men who, from the peculiar situation 
of their portraits, seemed to stand as the repre- 
sentatives of all those whom the world called yeh 
—those four who, each in turn, made the earth 
tremble to its very centre by their simple tread, 
severally died—one by intoxication, or, as some 
suppose, by poison mingled in his wine—one a su- 
icide—one murdered by his fiiends—and one in 
lonely exile. 





+o 
THE STORY OF A JUGGLER. 
Some of the French journals relate the follow- 
ing anecdote of the late Admiral Hamelin : 
Hamelin, when a boy, aged eleven, was serving 
on board the frigate Venus, of which his uncle 
was captain. While on a cruise in the Indian Seas 
the uncle and nephew were one day ashore togeth- 
er, when a celebrated native juggler went through 
his performance before them. Among other feats 


morning and evening, with the fifes and drums of | 
the guard. The people of Wisconsin are deter-| 





was that of cutting in two with a sabre a lemon 
placed on the open hand of his confederate. The | 
captain thought there must be some collusion | e- 
tween the two men, and asked for some one to 
hold out his hand while the feat was repeated. 
No one replied, with the exception of youn 
Hamelin, who stepped forward and held forth his 
right hand. ‘The juggler, after having examined 
it closely, declined to repeat the performance. 

**You admit, then, that there was some trick in 
what you did?” said the captain. 

**No,” replied the juggler, ‘let me see the left 
hand.” 

Ile examined it, and then said: 

“Ifthe boy will hold that hand still, I will do 
it.” 

“But why the left hand rather than the right ?” 

“Because the palm of the right hand is hollow, 
and there is danger of cutting the thumb.” 

The captain then, in his turn, hesitated, and 
wished to decline the trial. ‘The boy, however, 
begged so earnestly that it should be repeated, 
that the uncle at length consented. The lemon 
was placed on young Hamelin’s outstretched hand ; 
the juggler swayed backwards and forwards for a 
moment, and then with a stroke, swift as light- 
ning, cleft the fruit in two parts, The boy had re- 
mained perfectly firm; he had, he afterwards 
stated, felt the blade of the sword as if a piece of 
cold iron wire had been drawn across his hand. 


ee 
A WAR EAGLE. 

When, in the year 1861, the Eighth Wisconsin 
Regiment marched trom the State to the seat of 
war, it carried with it an eagle. From that time, 
through all the marches, battles, sieges and vicis- 
situdes of war, this bird has remained with the 
command and shared its hardships, dangers and 
adventures. Whenever the regiment has joined 
battle with the foe, the eagle has been at his post 
with the soldier who owns him, at the head of 
company D. As the engagement waxed hot—as 
the roar of the heavy guns shook the earth, and 
the rattle of small arms pierced the dun and sul- 
piurous cloud that hung about the line of batthe— 
the cagle would flap his wings and mingle his 
voice with the tumult in the fiercest and wildest of 
his screams. Twice has he been wounded in ac- 
tion, one ball cutting away a portivn of his tail 
feathers, Bat he has never turned tail to the foe. 

Ile his gone with his regiment through seven 
Biates, a fit companion and emblem of the heroes 
of the North-west. [le is now at home with the 
veterans recruiting, and there is not a banner or 
a “broker” in the United States that brings men 
to the regimental flag as fast as the war eagle of 
the Eighth Wisconsin. ‘Thousands flock to see 
him, and his sharp, shrill cry is always heard at 


| ter. 


|mined that when the war is over, and the eagle} 
‘comes home again, he shall be kept at the public | 
__ , expense in the Capitol grounds at Madison. - 





VARIETY. 
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| 
AT THE HOSPITAL. } 


‘Twas the still, sweet hour of twilight; 
In the west the clouds were red; 

Death was dimming many an eyesight, 
Hovering darkly o'er each bed 

Where the wounded men lay dying, 
Thirsting for the breath of life, 

Without murmur, groan, or sighing, 
Silent victims of the strife. 


Open were the broad, low windows; 
All the outer world was still, 

And the pure, fresh breath of heaven 
Seemed the whole long room to fill. 

Now and then a word was spoken— 
Some last message left behind. 

(Such men need nor word nor token 
To recall them to our mind!) 


One I marked, with eyes uplifted 
Gazing on the western sky; 

Well I knew his mind was gifted, 
By the calm depth of the eye; 

Silently I watched the expression 
Change to one of troubled pain; 

Ah! [ thought, with strange depression, 
He can never walk again. 


Both limbs gone! so young, so noble; 
Suffering without word or groan. 

Can the glorious boon of freedom 
For these brave lost sons atone? 

I had dared to ask the question 
Gazing on his troubled face, 

Till the eyelids closed and trembled, 
Then I went and took my place. 


I had watched for many a twilight 
©'er that couch in days before, 
When his pale young lips were speechless, 
And his body tern and sore. 
Lately he had seemed to rally, 
Waking as it were from sleep— 
Stepping forth from that dark valley 
Where the slumber mists are deep, 


He had questioned me on waking: 
“Where am I? Mand, is it you?" 
Ah! ‘tis hard, this undertaking 
To remind them what is true, 
It was on an evening clearer 
Than the one on which I write, 
And his look as I drew nearer 
Was indeed a painful sight. 


“Tis not Maud; but look around you, 
You are here among the slain; 
These are strips with which I've bound you, 
You will never walk again. 
That brave man is dead off yonder, 
This one dying at your side.” 
As I spoke he turned in wonder, 
And his eyes were open wide: 
Startled was their first expression, 
After which they vacant grew, 
Losing all the love that lit them 
When he asked—**Maud is it you?"* 
Not a tear rose up to lighten 
All the misery at his heart, 
Sorrow’s grip but seemed to tighten 
As | tried to soothe the smart. 


But there came at last a calmness 
Which I could not all divine, 

Deeper calmness than has ever 
Come to spirit such as mine; 

And | thought of it that twilight, 
As I watched his bed beside, 

Little thinking that ere midnight 
The poor sufferer would have died. 


Sweetly as in youth's bright morning 
Drops a little child to rest, 
So his head in death's calm slumber 
Gently drooped upon his breast. 
Brave young heart! | wept his sorrow; 
Truly, suffering is sublime— 
Borne in meekness till some morrow 
Wakes us in a happier clime. 
Presbyterian Standard. 
———_--++—- -——-- 


PICKING UP CRUMBS. 


Dr. Franklin tells us most charmingly in his au- 
tobiography how he picked up his early education. 
His father had been able to give him two years’ 
schooling—from his eighth to his tenth year—and 
then he went into the soap-boiler factory, and from 
that to the printing office. In the latter place he 
laid the solid foundation of his subsequent charac- 
He used to borrow a book at a time of the 
booksellers’ apprentices, whom he was on friendly 
terms with, and sit up late to read it, so as to re- 
turn it before the store-keeper should miss it in 
the morning. Such a lad could not be kept down 
by all the combined powers of the world. He ate 
his dinners at the printing office while the rest of 
the hands had gone home. and saved time enough 
on such occasions to study arithmetic, some of ge- 
ometry, history, rhetoric and logic. He taught 
himself to read pure English by reading the es- 
says of the ‘‘Spectator,” noting down their lead- 
ing thoughts and sentiments; and then, after a 
few days, taking his written notes and putting 
them in the best English he could command of his 
own. By comparing his productions with those 
of the ‘Spectator’ authors, he could at once de- 
tect his own faults, and became alive to their 
beauties. Thus he became a clear and engaging 
writer; and thus he made himself the man he was 
in his day and generation. 





a 
FRIGHTENED BEARS. 


A company of miners, six in number, in the 
Pike's Peak country, while at supper, at the close 
of their work one day, were attacked in their tent 
by grizzly bears—how many they did not know. 
Having their revolvers at hand, they used them 
rapidly, and, though doing no fatal work with 
them, they astonished the bears and gained an 
opportunity to get at their rifles, with which they 


large ground shark come sailing in at the door. 
With great presence of mind, he lay motionless | 
on the locker, and watched it silently and grimly 
cruising about. One can well imagine his feelings 


! 
| which sells at the lowest prices. Our best English V 
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s@~ THE CURRENT OF TRADE is sure to flow to that house 
elvets, Bros. 


| sels and Tapestries will be retailed during the season at import 
|ers’ prices. Our customers will find our departments for fine 
| goods very complete—comprising the newest and most desirable 


when he saw its cold green eyes fixed i ay him, | styles of foreign productions as well as the favorite home m; 


and felt it pushing against the leaden so 


es of his | factures. 


NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 75 Hanover tea 


boots, and rubbing against his dress, the slightest | 9"¢ price and cash systems strictly adhered to. 


puncture in which would have been certain de-| 
struction. | 

After ten minutes of suspense, which must have 
seemed an age, during which the monster came | 





DovuBLe THREE-PLYS—many new patterns added to our 


| this week. NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 75 Hanover Street, 





Fixe Carpets. — Get the modern styles. — Now Opening 1099 


back twice or thrice, to have another look at him, | pieces of the most splendid English Tapestries ever shown in hig 


Mr. Pound's courage and coolness were rewarded 


| market, by the NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 75 Hanover, 


. ° ° - | One price and cash systems strictly adhered to. 
by seeing him steer his way back as he came. | 


Afterwards he always armed himself with a large | 


dagger when he went down to the wreck, from | the appearance and beauty of real Brussels, and 
which he recovered altogether £220,000, having | for half the price, now opening by the NEW E 


spent 750 hours under water. | 
———+~e>—_—_—_—__ 
GALILEO. 


In 1682 Galileo, then a youth of eighteen, was 
seated in a church, when the lamps suspended | 
from the roof were replenished by the sacristan, | 
who, in doing so, caused them to oscillate from | 
side to side, as they had done hundreds of times 
before when similarly disturbed. He watched the | 
lamp, and thought he perceived that, while the os- | 
cillations were diminishing, they still occupied the | 
same time. The idea thus suggested never de-| 
parted from his mind; and fifty years afterwards | 
he constructed the first pendulum, and thus gave 
the world one of the most important instruments | 
for the measurement of time. Afterwards, when | 
living at Venice, it was reported to him, one day, | 
that the children of a poor spectacle maker, while | 
playing with two glasses, had observed, as they | 
expressed it, that things were brought nearer by | 
looking through them in a certain position. | 
Everybody said, ‘‘How curious!” but Galileo} 
seized the idea, and invented the first telescope. | 

— 4 


GREAT JEOPARDY. 


I once knew an old gentleman of the utmost in- | 
tegrity of character, but keen as a brier in all 
business matters, who, not having had early op- 
portunities of acquiring knowledge, made sad 
mistakes in his use of language. Although largely | 
engaged in shipping, he was profoundly ignorant 
of geography. He came one day with a letter in| 
his hand, which he had just received, into the in- 
surance-oflice, and asked to see a chart of the 
Mediterranean. It was promptly unrolled, and, 
spending a long time in an apparently unsatisfac- 
tory examination, the curiosity of the President 
of the office was excited, and he offered his aid to 
assist him in his trouble. 

‘“‘Why,” says the old gentleman, ‘I have just 
got a letter from one of my captains, who says 
that he has experienced a violent hurricane, and 
consequently was in great jeopardy. Now I know 
Great Jeopardy is a port in the Mediterranean, 
but I can’t tind on the map the plaguy place.” 


REMEDY FOR DIPTHERIA. 

The New York Tribune says: 

**We have just received a recipe for the cure of 
diptheria, from a physician who says that of 1900 
cases in which it has been used not a single patient 
has been lost. The treatment consists in thor- 
oughly swabbing the back of the mouth and throat 
with a wash made thus: table salt, two drachms; 
black pepper, golden seal, nitrate of potash, alum, 
one drachm each. Mix and pulverize, put into a 
teacup half full of water, stir well, and then fill up 
with good vinegar. Use every half hour, one, 


two, and four hours, as recovery progresses. The 
patient may swallow a little each time. Apply 


one ounce each of spirits turpentine, sweet oil, and 

aqua ammonia, mixed, every hour, to the whole of 

the throat, and to the breast bone every four 

hours, keeping flannel to the parts.” 
——_+@o——_—_—_ 


CURE FOR WEAK EYES. 


An elderly gentleman, accustomed to ‘‘tindulge,” 
entered the room of a certain inn, where sat a 
grave Friend by the fire. Lifting a pair of green 
spectacles upon his forehead, rubbing his inflamed 
eyes, and calling for hot brandy and water, he 
complained that ‘this eyes were getting weaker 
and weaker, and that even spectacles didu’t seem 
to do them any good.” 

“Pl tell thee, friend,” replied the Quaker, 
‘what [ think. If thee was to wear thy spectacles 
over thy mouth for a few months, thy eyes would 
get round again.” 

—\+<@oe————_—_ 


WEARING THE HAT. 


It is said that a confidential intimacy existed be- 
tween James II. and William Penn, the founder 
of Pennsylvania. James once condescended to 
use a playful reproof to the peculiarity of the 
Quaker, who, the first time he entered the pres- 
ence of James alter he became king, did so with his 
hat on. James immediately tuok off his own. 

“Friend James,” said Penn, ‘*why dost thou un- 
cover thy head 2” 

“Because,” replied his Majesty, with a smile, 
“it is the fashion here for only one man to wear 
his hat.” 





could do better execution. But even these would 
not have proved sufficient, had not one of their | 
number set a bundle of straw on fire, and holding 
it on the end ofa pole, charged upon the grizzlies 
with it, thrusting it in their eyes and blinding and | 
scorching them with the flame and smoke. Such | 
diabolical warfare the bears could not stand, and 
they scampered off to parts unknown, leaving two 
of their number dead, and showing a bloody trail 
the next morning from the tent towards the wilds 
whither they had fled. 
EY Se 


PERILS OF DIVING. 


A very expert diver had been employed to re- 
cover the treasure from the Peninsular or Oriental 
Company's ship Ava, wrecked a few weeks ago 
on the coast of Ceylon, Having, in a gutta-percha 
dress, made his way into the saloon, he saw a! 


| 


a 


Tuts from the New England Farmer: A little 


girl just beginning to pry into the mysteries of | 


arithmetic, finds muitiplication rather too abstruse 
for her comprehension. 

**Why,” said she, the other day, in explaining 
her arithmetic lesson—*Why, it is just like this: 
If a cow gives two quarts of milk in one day, how 
much will she give in nine days? and then you 
have to guess at the answer.” 


A CLERGYMAN, observing a poor man in the 
road breaking stones with a pickaxe, kneeling to 
get at his work better, made the remark : 

“Ah! John, I wish I could break the stony 
hearts of my hearers as easily as you are breaking 
those stones.” 

The man replied, ‘Perhaps, sir, you do not 
work on your knevs.” 


A New Carret.—Crossley’s improved electrotype, poss 

quite as durable, 
NGLAND Cap. 
PET CO., 75 Hanover Street. Our customers are reminded thay 
this invoice of carpets comprises but 150 pieces, and in conse. 


quence of the low price they will last but a few days. 





Om CLota Carpets—in wide sheets and narrow widths—ip the 
beautiful enamelled finish, the most desirable and elegant goody 
made, for sale at manufacturers’ prices, by the NEW ENGLAND 
CARPET CO., 75 Hanover Street. One price and cash systems 
strictly adhered to. 





THREE-PLY CaRPets, in beautiful Persian, Tapestry and Chinty 
styles, entirely new, just opened by the NEW ENGLAND CAR 
PET CO., 75 Hanover Street. One price and cash systems strig. 
ly adhered to. 





CARPETS AT WHOLESALE.—Cash purchasers are invited to ey. 
amine our stock, which is very complete in all its varieties, NEW 
ENGLAND CARPET CO., 75 Hanover Street. 





CarpsEts aT ReTait.—We shall continue to supply our cus. 
tomers, who are about furnishing or redecorating the floors of 
their dwellings, with carpets from all our departments, 

The most skilful upholsterers on hand to cut, sew and fix cap. 
pets when desired. NEW ENGLAND CARPEYD CO., 75 Hano- 
ver Street. 





Roya VELVET AND MEDALLION CARPETS—the finest things ont 
for parlor and drawing-rooms—for sale by the NEW ENGLAND 
CARPET CO., 75 Hanover Street. ll-w 


PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS. 
MRS. A. ALLEN, 


A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 


Her preparations for the Hair have not only the largest sale iy 
the United States and Canada, but within the past 'ew years,» 
supply the immense demand from toreign cOLnINes, depots iq 
their exciusive sale have been opened in Londen and Liverpe) 
Alsoin Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 
Is suited to both young and old. It strengthens the Hair, pp 


vents its falling or turning grey, and imparts to it a beaut, 
glossy appearance. It never tails 


TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 
To its Original Youthiul Color. 
THE RESTORER REPRODUCES. 
THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEAUTIFIBS 
MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLUBALSAMUM, 


is essential to use with the Kestorer, but the Hair Dressing alow 
often restores, and never tails to invigoraie, bexutity and w 
resh the Hair, rendering it soft, silky ana glossy, and disposing 
t to remain in any desired position. 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 

whose Hair requires frequent dressing, 11 has uo equal. Noladys 
toilet is complete without it. The rich, glossy appewrance impa 
edis truly wonderful. it cleanses the Hair, removes all dandnf 
aud imparts to it a most delighiful Magrance. ii will preventi 
Hair trom falling out, and is the must economical! and valubh 
Hair Dressing known. Millions oi bottles suld every ) car. 


MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


HAIR RtLESTORER 


AND 
ZYLOBALSAMU™M. 
Sold by Druggists throngnuut the World, 


DEPOT, 198 GREENWICH ST., NKW YORE, 
49—lyp 





f 
i 





HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 
, MANUFACTURERS UF 
GRAND, PARLOR GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO FORTES, 


At their New Warerooms, 
272 WASHINGTON (NEAR BEDFORD) STREET, BOST0S. 


ee We solicit a careful examination of our entirely new walt 
Pianos, with greatly improved action, and Suspension Bridgt, 
producing a volume and quaiity of tone tar superior to our forme 
manufacture. Our smali size 7 oct. Piano is pronounced “Mt 
neatest and dest Parlor instrument extant ;" while our Squat 
Grand has the power of many tuli Concert Grand Pianos. 
Ga” Every instrument warranted for five years. 
pecond-hand instruments taken in exchange, and for sale. 
lllustrated Catalogues uf Pianos sent free, by maul, on splice 
tion. a-ly 





“HARD TIMES COFFEE.” 


This Coffee has stood the test for two years, and is unequalled 
by any other substitute. No one who delights in a 


Cup of Good Coffee 
should be without it. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
H. B. NEWHALL, 
No. 36 South Market Street......Bostom 





CERTIFICATE OF DR. HAYES. 


“Harp Timks CoFFEK.—This substitute tur the more expensi" 
kinds of Cotiee has been aualyzed chemmeaily and uuicroscopie 
ly, aud found to be tree trou: any deleierivis suvsiauce. Tt 
corresponds in composition with the manulaciurer » slatemelb 

Respectiully, A. A. MALES, dM. De 
8—tteow Diaie Assayele_ 


FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMP rion. 


the VEGETABLE PULMUNARY BALSAM ts the most Bids 
ly approved medicine ever discovered. A Aus sluvd the 
tests, Time, having had au unprecedenten sate vo! nearly 
years. itis recommended by vur best phyatctans, ol tel 4 
nent citizens, the Press, the Trade, ti taer vy all who know 
For certificates, Which can be given to alfawst any eaten 
wrappers to each bottle. The froprietors will cheertully 1: 
the money if not entirely sauistactory. Price ov cents abd $1; 
large bottle, much the cheapest. he ‘ud to yet the 
wich ts prepared only by KEb, CUtLrk & 00m 

b2—im Wholesale Drugxsts, 


ee 











YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER, 
DRVOTED TO 


Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love --- Ne 5 
. anism, No Contsoversy- 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO, BOSTON, MASS., 
No. 22 School Street. 
PRICE, $1.00 A YEAR, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE 
| $1.25 will invariably be charge“ if jem is not made 
one month of the commencement of the subscription 





year. 
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